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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

BOOKS. 

A gratifying illustration of the widespread interest in everything pertain- 
ing to Folk-lore is to be found in the generous space allotted to this branch 
of study in the new edition of Chambers' Encyclopaedia. Besides biogra- 
phies of the prominent folk-lore scholars of all countries, two noteworthy 
articles on Ballads and Folk-lore have thus far appeared, both from the pen 
of Mr. Thomas Davidson. These articles are models of treatment at once 
scientific and popular, and may be consulted with profit by scholars as well 
as by the general reader. In the article on Ballads, the fact is brought out 
that ballads stand on the same basis as folk-tales as to contents and diffu- 
sion. It is probable, however, that with ballads conscious borrowing plays 
a more important part than with folk-tales. Of great interest, too, is the 
history of the revival of interest in the ballad in modern times. This was 
one of the most important results of the Romantic movement, and was not 
without influence on the study of folk-tales. An excellent bibliography con- 
tains the names of the standard collections in this department. To it 
should now be added Nigra's " Canti popolari del Piemonte," Turin, 1888, 
and the interesting reviews in the "Journal des Savants," Sept.-Nov., 1889, 
by G. Paris, "Nuova Antologia," 16 March, 1889, by A. D'Ancona, and 
" Perseveranza," Milan, 20 Jan., 1889, by P. Rajna, in which most of the 
questions connected with the origin and diffusion of folk-songs are elab- 
orately discussed. 

Of even greater extent and value is the article on Folk-lore (vol. iv. pp. 
708-714), in which for the first time a survey is given of the entire field, 
and a history of its study. The second half of the nineteenth century will 
always be remarkable for the enormous number of books on this subject, 
and the great interest displayed by the foundation of societies in nearly 
every country in Europe with journals and other publications. Mr. David- 
son gives a luminous sketch of the rise of these studies and their justifica- 
tion in their connection with general mythology and anthropology. The 
various theories of the origin of Folk-lore are set forth in an unbiased 
manner, and the writer's own belief in Mr. Lang's theory is forcibly ex- 
pressed. No point is overlooked, and an enormous amount of information 
in regard to collections and methods of study is conveyed in an exact and 
methodical manner, and no better " primer " could be recommended to the 
beginner in folk-lore studies. Mr. Davidson has also contributed many 
other valuable articles in this same field to other volumes of the Encyclo- 
paedia, notably the articles, Fable, Beast-fables, Fairies, etc., in all of which 
the writer is entertaining as well as exact and scientific. 

The Fables of ^Esop, as first printed by William Caxton in 1484 with 
those of Avian, Alfonso, and Poggio, now again edited and induced by 
Joseph Jacobs. I. History of the ^Esopic Fable. II. Text and Glos- 
sary. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xix., 283, 322. London: David Nutt. 1889.. [Bibli- 
otheque de Carabas.] 
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Eight years before the discovery of this country the great English printer 
published at Westminster a collection of ^Esop's fables translated from the 
German compilation of Stainhowel. As this compilation became the stand- 
ard -<Esop of modern Europe, it was a happy thought to publish it in its 
English dress, and it was a still happier thought for Mr. Jacobs to intro- 
duce it by a general history of the yEsopic fable, which must take rank 
among the most remarkable achievements in this field of study. 

Of the various branches of Folk-lore, the Fable has always proved the 
most attractive to scholars on account of its literary character, and the fact 
that it has been preserved, not like the folk-tale and folk-song by oral tra- 
dition, but by written documents. Before the revival of Oriental studies in 
the early part of this century, the Greek and Latin vEsop had engaged the 
attention of scholars and critics like Bentley and Lessing ; but it was not 
until the discovery and publication of the great Oriental collections in their 
various forms, and of the mediaeval versions, that a fascinating field of 
comparative study was opened. In spite of the monumental labors of Ro- 
bert, Du Meril, Loiseleur Deslongchamps, and Benfey, many questions yet 
remained unsolved, and without their solution it was impossible to write a 
general history of the ^Esopic fable. Some of these questions concern the 
origin of the Fable, — whether Greek or Indian ; and others relate to the 
mode of diffusion in post-classical and mediaeval times. 

Mr. Jacobs has already, by his admirable introduction to the Fables of 
Bidpai, shown that he possessed the knowledge requisite to attack success- 
fully these intricate problems, and the result is an essay full of brilliant dis- 
coveries and happy suggestions. Much in it rests, it is true, upon hypothe- 
ses, and the author, perhaps, " balances too much theory upon the corner 
of a letter in the Talmud " (p. 148) ; but after all, Mr. Jacobs has made a 
substantial contribution to the subject and cleared up many doubts. 

We can mention here but a few of the results of Mr. Jacobs's investiga- 
tions, hoping at some future day to examine the entire subject at greater 
length. The first point concerns the relation of Greek to Indian fables, 
and here Mr. Jacobs shows conclusively that the Fable arose independ- 
ently in these two countries, and in them alone, and was in both countries 
"raised by special circumstances from folk-lore into literature." These cir- 
cumstances were the use of the fable in Greece for political purposes, and 
in India for the purposes of moral instruction. The remarkable result of 
Mr. Jacobs's study of this question is the exceedingly small number of gen- 
uine Greek fables, not over eight. The Beast-Fable found in other coun- 
tries — Egypt, Judasa, Rome, and Arabia — is merely sporadic, and all the 
evidence tends to show that, roughly speaking, the Fable is a product of 
India, and has been diffused within historic times by literary channels. 
This confirmation of the Benfey theory, as regards fable, does not seem to 
us necessarily to affect the question of the origin and transmission of other 
branches of Folklore, — the fairy tale for example. The fact is that at an 
early date the fable became literature, and its transmission ceased to be, to 
any great extent, a matter of oral tradition. 

Other interesting questions involved in the ancient history of the Fable 
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are, the way in which the Buddhistic fables were imported into Europe, 
and the manner of their incorporation with the Roman (Greek) collection ; 
Phaadrus representing .-Esop, and Babrius, ^Esop and Buddha. 

During the Middle Ages Phsedrus was the representative of the yEsopic 
Fable to the learned world, as Mr. Jacobs remarks, and the recent work of 
Hervieux ("Les Fabulistes latins," 2 vols. Paris, 1884) shows us the vast 
mass of rifacimenti of that author. During this period England was the 
home of the Fable, and its diffusion was due to the versions in Latin and 
French made in that country. Mr. Jacobs has in a very ingenious manner 
discovered the source of Marie de France's fables in a collection of Greek 
fables in prose turned into Arabic, and enlarged by some sixty fables from 
the Arabic Bidpai and other sources, but still passing under the name of 
./Esop. This collection of 164 fables, Mr. Jacobs supposes, was brought to 
England after the Third Crusade of Richard I., and translated into Latin 
by an Englishman named Alfred, with the aid of an Oxford Jew. Part of 
Alfred's work was turned into English alliterative verse, and this was the 
version which Marie de France translated about 1220, attributing it to 
King Alfred. 

Space is wanting to mention even other remarkable discoveries of Mr. 
Jacobs, and we must content ourselves with a few words in regard to the 
other features of the work which entitle the author to the gratitude of all 
workers in this field. Caxton's version, as has been said, was made from 
Heinrich Stainhowel's compilation. This consisted of the Romulus (the 
prose solution of Phasdrus), selections from Avianus, a Latin version from 
Babrius, mainly of the Indian element), some from Ramezio's Latin trans- 
lation of the Greek prose fables, and a few from the Englishman Alfred, 
mentioned above. It will be seen from this that Caxton's version repre- 
sents fairly well the entire corpus of -lEsopic Fable. In addition to the 
above, Stainhowel appended to his work the legendary life of ^Esop attrib- 
uted to Planudes (omitted in Mr. Jacobs's reprint of Caxton), and a selec- 
tion from the tales of Petrus Alfonsi and Poggio Bracciolini. To all of 
the above Mr. Jacobs has given parallels in thirty-eight pages of fine print, 
a model of condensation. The arrangement of the parallels is, Oriental, 
classical antiquity, mediaeval, modern foreign, and modern English. Mr. 
Jacobs's own contributions are chiefly under the first two heads, the paral- 
lel there being given, as he says, nearly in extenso. We cannot praise too 
highly this part of Mr. Jacobs's work, — the most ungracious task which a 
scholar can undertake, in which a single reference may represent hours of 
painful research. Hitherto the student has been obliged to consult the 
notes of Oesterley to Kirchhof and Pauli and Romulus ; but now his labors 
will be lightened by Mr. Jacobs's risume, which is rendered accessible by 
two indexes, one to fables, and another to the authors cited in the " Synop- 
sis of Parallels." Finally, we must not leave unmentioned the " Pedigree 
of Caxton's ^Esop," which contains, as the author quaintly says, " in the 
N. K. corner," most of his novelties, and which represents an enormous 
amount of labor. A word must be said for the make-up of the book, which, 
like the others of the series, is most dainty in paper, print, and illustration, 
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— an etching by H. Ryland, and a fac-simi!e from the Bayeux Tapestry. 
The work will be eagerly sought by all lovers of beautiful books (alas, that 
there is but a limited edition of five hundred copies !), and will be indis- 
pensable to all serious students of the ^Esopic Fable. T. F. C. 

Korean Tales. Being a collection of stories translated from the Korean 
Folk-lore, together with introductory chapters descriptive of Korea. By 
H. N. Allen, M. D., Foreign Secretary of Legation for Korea. New 
York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1889. 8vo, pp. 193. 

All collections of popular tales which are properly made are valuable, 
and may throw some light upon the question of the origin and diffusion 
of popular tales. It is not likely, however, that any future collections of 
European or Aryan tales will possess much value for that purpose, and 
their interest will consist chiefly in their own intrinsic value as imaginative 
literature. On the other hand, every new collection of tales of the non- 
Aryan peoples will for a long time be read with interest as confirming or 
refuting the various theories proposed to account for this branch of Folk- 
lore. The collection made by Dr. Allen is not so interesting from this stand- 
point as might have been supposed, and the stories do not differ materially 
from those already familiar to us in translations from the Chinese, and it 
seems probable that they have been borrowed from that nation. On the 
other hand, the tales themselves are charming, and the collector has retold 
them in a masterly manner. They do not belong to the class of folk-tales 
pure and simple, which are characterized by brevity and a certain monot- 
ony and uniformity of coloring. The Korean tales are more literary in 
their form, and remind one of the Irish tales in the collections prior to Mr. 
Curtin's. This is well illustrated in the story of "The Enchanted Wine- 
Jug ; or, Why the Cat and Dog are Enemies," in which the slightest thread 
of folk-lore runs through a very amusing story. A bit of amber, possessing 
the power of renewing the contents of any vessel into which it is put, is lost 
and recovered by the sagacity of the owner's dog. The other stories are 
chiefly tales of romantic adventure, with hardly a trace of the supernatural 
which is such a distinctive feature of the genuine folk-tale. Although dis- 
appointing in this respect, the Korean Tales will be found very entertain- 
ing, and it is to be hoped that Dr. Allen may give us another collection 
more popular in its form and contents. 

T. F. C. 

Through Romany Songland. By Laura Alexandrine Smith. Lon- 
don : David Stott. 1889. i6mo, pp. xix., 226. 

The romance of Gypsy life has been portrayed in a masterly manner by 
Borrow, who has not neglected the songs with which that strange people 
solace their weary wanderings. Other contributions to Gypsy songs have 
been made by Mr. Leland, and more recently by Miss Strettell in her dainty 
volume of " Spanish and Italian Folk-songs," London, 1887. No general 
collection of Gypsy songs, however, has been made until Miss Smith's 
present book, which contains specimens from Hungary, Spain, Russia, 



